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to a general who gave him plenty to do; as lieutenant of infantry,
captain of dragoons, courtly knight avenging female wrongs,
rectifying the ills of society; quitting, in order to go round the
world, all the pleasures of society, for which he was compensated
for an instant by the Queen of Otait6, in Asia. Killing monsters,
like Hercules; back again in Europe, as colonel of a regiment of
French infantry and of a regiment of German cavalry, without
knowing German; chief of an expedition, captain of a vessel,
almost buried and drowned in the service of Spain, major-general
of the Spanish Army, officer-general in the service of three
countries whose language he does not know, and the most brilliant
vice-admiral Russia has ever had.  They have refused him the
position that is due to him, and he has made one for himself till
such time as justice shall grant him the one that is properly his.
By birth Nassau-Siegen, he has become Nassau-Sieger through
his exploits. You know that Sieger in German means * conqueror.'
He was recognized at Madrid as an ancient nobleman of Spain
without having the least idea of it; in Germany he is a Prince
of the Empire, although his estates have been given to another.
If injustice had not deprived him of them, he would have
expended some of his fiery temper on wild boars or perhaps
on poachers, but his taste for danger would soon have given him
an idea of his value in war.
What then is his sorcery? His sword is his magic wand; his
example is his conjuring book. And, again, his sword is also his
interpreter, for he uses it to indicate the shortest line when it is
a question of attack. His eyes, sometimes as terrible for friends
as for enemies, complete the explanation. His tactics are in his
glance; his talent lies in the experience which his zeal has caused
him to seek; his science in the short, concise, clear orders which
he gives on the day of battle and which are always easy to translate
and to understand; his merit lies in the precision of his ideas;
his resources in a great and strongly pronounced character, which
one can read on his face; and his success in an unparalleled
courage of body and mind.
The internationalism of eighteenth-century armies, the
travelling propensities of the eighteenth-century soldiery, were
reminiscent of the Age of Chivalry, of medieval knights and